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SCENES IN RUSSIA. 

(Contiinued from page 121.) 


The doctrines of the Russian church are 
precisely those of the Greek ; and so is its 
constitution, except that the former has cast 
off all allegiance to the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and acknowledges no head but the 
emperor. The secession from the eastern 
church took place under Peter the Great, 
who found that the patriarch possessed more 
influence in his dominions than consisted with 


clergy are divided into seven grades, through 
which they rise according to merit or interest. 
The first is that of monk; then prior, hegou- 
menos, (or abbot of a smaller institution,) and 
archimandrite (or abbot of a large monas- 
tery:) to these succeed the higher orders of 
bishop, archbishop, and metropolitan. In 
education they are said to be greatly superior 
to the secular clergy; and, no doubt, are so: 


but their ignorance of foreign languages, if| 


I may judge from three whom we encounter- 
ed inthe monastery of St. Alexander Nevski, 
the principal monastic institution in St. Pe- 
tersburg, forms a curious exception to the 
general acquaintance with other tongues dis- 
played by the Russians as a nation. The 
three monks referred to were addressed by 
our party, anxious to elicit some informa- 
tion regarding the monastery, in French, 
Italian, German, Latin, and English: but the 


only reply we could obtain was a sentence of|}but seven days in Lent. 


Russ. 
No Russian is at liberty to change his reli- 


his own autocracy. The ecclesiastical govern-|gion, under pain of banishment to Siberia ; 
ment is now in the hands of a synod held|at the same time great liberality is exercised | 
periodically at St. Petersburg, and formed of|towards Fins, Lavonians, and foreigners in 


clergy under the presidency of a layman. 


general; and it is an interesting fact, bespeak- 


The Greek, like the Romish clergy, are|ing the religious toleration of the government, 


divided into secular and monastic. 


The for-|that in the street in which the Greek church 


mer are generally men of low birth and very|of the Virgin of Kazan is situated, Catholics, 


illiterate. 


Possessing no influence from ei-| Armenians, Lutherans, and three other sects 


ther rank or erudition, they seldom rise in|of protestants, have their respective places 
their associations above the lowest orders of of worship. Till lately, Jews met with equal 


society. The profession usually descends 
from father to son; consequently, men are 
brought into the church by the mere contin- 
gencies of birth, devoid of all religious feel- 
ing, and even against inclination. Hence 
their immoral lives and total neglect of their 
cures. A secular priest is obliged to be a 
married man. While single, he is not admis- 


sible to ordination; but once in orders, he) 


must remain “the husband of one wife;’’ if bid only half the value, and the loss sustain- 
she die, he is not allowed to wed another.|ed in consequence was as severe as the ukase 


The priests are paid by the produce of lands 
appropriated to them by the crown in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; by gratui- 
ties for the celebration of mass in the houses 
of the seigneurs ; and by fees on occasions 
of marriages and births. ‘They wear broad- 
brimmed hats and loose robes of any colour. 
The hair is allowed to flow down the back, 
and cherished with Israelitish pride on the 
chin. 

The monastic clergy are subject to rules 
similar to those by which the same body is 
governed in the Romish church. They are 


indulgence ; but about three years ago some 


|pomp and pageantry. Each Wednesday and 
| Friday is nominally a fast day; but the four 
‘great annual fasts, namely that of the Virgin, 
comprising the first fifteen days of August, 
jand those of Whitsuntide, Christmas, and 
| Lent, are rigidly observed by all good Chris- 
tians. The last two of these continue during 
'six and seven weeks respectively. That of 
Lent, with the ensuing carnival of Easter, is 
the most famous. For an account of it I am 
dependent on verbal information and such 
books as chance to fall in my way. 

During seven weeks preceding Easter the 
Russians are prohibited from eating the flesh 
or produce of animals; the restriction ex- 
tending even to milk, butter, and eggs. A 
curious exception is made in favour of nobles, 
soldiers, and most employés of government, 
who are required to fast during the last two 
weeks only: the imperial family keep holy 
This previous ab- 
stinence prepares all parties for the enjoy- 
ment (if enjoyment it can be called) of a 
week of revelry and gluttony, during which 
they indulge in every species of excess; as 
though the uncurbed license of the appetites 
were no less a matter of religious duty than 
the fast previously observed. The Sunday 
before Easter the churches are adorned with 
boughs and artificial fruits. The following 
Thursday, the archbishop assembles a large 
body of monastic clergy, and exhibits to a 
crowded congregation a representation of the 
Saviour washing the apostles’ feet; himself 





of their tribe were found guilty of an in-jacting the part of our Lord, while twelve 


fringement of the custom-laws, and the whole 
body were banished from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Only forty-eight hours were allow- 
ed for the disposal of their property, though 
many possessed large houses and an extensive 
stock in trade. The necessity existing for 
immediate sale induced crafty purchasers to 





was arbitrary and cruel. The order was sub- 
sequently modified with regard to mes, 
where Jews are allowed to remain forty-eight 
hours at a time for the purposes of trade. An 
understanding with the police officers has 
converted this into a permission of permanent 
residence ; for those who have houses in the 
city take a walk outside the gates every se- 
cond day; and, violating the spirit of the law, 
punctually obey its letter. Roman catholics, 
except Jesuits, are tolerated equally with 
protestants; but the late emperor banished 
the Jesuits from his dominions for attempt- 


distinguished by a high conical cap, long veil,|ing to proselyte members of the Greek 


and black gown. 
teries is very severe, and vows once entered 
into admit of no dispensation. 


The discipline of monas-| church. 


Numerous festivals are observed by the 


The regular} Russians, and celebrated with much religious 


priests supply the place of the apostles. On 
Easter-eve a model of the holy sepulchre is 
presented to the people. During this day, 
which is the last of the fast, the markets are 
filled with viands of every species. The only 
business performed is that of buying and sell- 
ing the components of the morrow’s feast. 
Large carts full of meat, vegetables, fish, and 
sweetmeats, are seen in the streets; and night 
is awaited with all the ardour of enthusiasm, 
gluttony and wantonhess. Some time before 
midnight the people crowd to the churches, 
which remain full of anxious expectants, 
bearing in their hands tapers whose concen- 
trated blaze diffuses a brilliant light around. 
A priest informs them that the bishop is gone 
to search for the body of the Saviour. As 
the clock strikes twelve, the doors of the 
sanctuary are thrown open; the bishop, sump- 
tuously appareled and decked with a profusion 
of jewels, marches forth. A long retinue of 
priests, similarly dressed, follows ; and the 
bishop proclaims to the audience—Christos 
roscress; that is, “ Christ has risen!” This 
declaration is received with shouts of exul- 
tation; the bells ring a joyful peal; and the 














































































































; ES 
choir strikes up a hymn of praise in honour | 
of the risen Saviour. When this is conclud- | 
ed, the bishop and ptiest throw themselves 


on their hands and knees, and crawl all round | career. 


the church, kissing the pictures of saints and 
other sacred relics. ‘The spectators follow 
their example; but preferring living to in- 
animate objects of salutation, they set about 
kissing one another: then, leaving the church, 
commence an inordinate meal which lasts, 
with little intermission, for a week. 

During this period the same custom of sa- 
lutation is continued ; nor is it confined to 
equals, but prevails among acquaintances 
however different in birth, education, age, or 
sex. A noble lady cannot refuse a kiss from 
the meanest peasant, if he advance with an 


egg in his hand in token of the conclusion of|one door of which leads to a conservatory of 


the fast, and the words Christos voscress on 
his tongue. She is obliged by her religion 
to receive the egg with courtesy, to return the 
kiss in kind, and to reply, Vies tiny voscress, 
“ Verily he is risen.”’ ‘The habit of personal 
salute obtains more among the Russians than 
any of the other continentalists. After the 
first introduction of a gentleman to a lady, 
he kisses her hand whenever they meet, 
while she gracefully returns the compliment 
on his cheek. 

The festivities of Easter continue with al- 
most savage exuberance for a week; but there 
are few or no breaches of the peace. It isa 
singular trait in the character of the natives, 
that amidst all their boisterous sports and 
licentious revelries, they never quarrel; and 
whenever anger is excited, seldom as it is, 
it vents itself in words. Their language con- 
tains a remarkable variety of terms of abuse, 
with which they are satisfied, without hav- 
ing recourse to the more brutal expedient of 
blows. 

But to return to St. Petersburg. It may 
emphatically be called, as Burke with less 
propriety designated Calcutta, a “city of 
palaces;”’ for the royal residences are very nu- 
merous, and most of the public buildings 
might, from their architectural magnificence, 
be mistaken for such. That of the Grand- 
duke Michael, with the imperial Taurida and 
Anichkoff, is in the interior of the capital ; 
those of Oranienbaum, Yelagine, Kammenoi, 
and several others, are outsile the town. I 
have visited many, and have found them ele- 
gapt and picturesque as country chateaux, or 
excelling in the severer grandeur of metro- 
politan palaces. Besides these, are three of 
a highly imposing character, which peculiarly 
attract the traveller’s notice, being all situated 
together on the same quay of the Neva, ina 
straight line with the long facade of the Ad- 
miralty. ‘They are called respectively, the 
Marble-palace, the Hermitage, and the Win- 
ter-palace. The first of these derives its 
name from the material of which the columns 
are formed. The lower part of the wall is 
built of granite; the upper of a dark stone, 
which is either marble or gray granite. A 
peculiar splendour is communicated to this 
structure by the massive capitals and base- 
ments of the pillars which, as well as the 
balconies, are composed of bronze richly 
gilt. It was originally built for Count Orloff, 









the favourite of Catherine the Second; and 
afterwards tenanted by the late King of Po- 
land, who here terminated his unfortunate 
It is now uninhabited ; and, for some 
reason, strangers are not admitted. 
Separated by a little space from the Marble- 
palace is that called the Hermitage, which 
Catherine the Second set apart for the enjoy- 
ments of social life. Every quarter of the 
world has contributed to supply this superb 
edifice with something valuable in the depart- 
ments of art or science. Besides the collec- 
tion of cameos, jewels, statues, antiques, 
and books, there is a gallery of paintings 
which would be esteemed good even in Rome 
or Florence. Ascending the staircase, we 
were conducted into a spacious apartment, 


trees called the Winter-garden ; beyond this 
is another called the Summer-garden, four 
hundred feet in length, formed of soil and 
elevated on masonry to a height of more than 
forty feet. This artificial garden must have 
been the result of prodigious labour; but in 
St. Petersburg, all public works are on a scale 
of magnificence that fills a stranger with as- 
tonishment. Under a despotic monarchy no 
one dares find fault with demands made by 
government on the purse of the people. To 
enter on a description of the Hermitage 


would be to involve myself in the labour of 


a month; and as [ have already referred you 
to a work wherein all that is worthy of re- 
mark in the capital has been described with 
interesting minuteness, I will only add that I 
never before visited a building which excited 
such sentiments of pleasure, admiration, and 
astonishment. 

The Hermitage, though a distinct build- 
ing, is attached to, and considered as forming 
part of the Winter-palace, which was built in 
the last century. This is the largest royal resi- 
\dence in Europe, occupying an area of forty- 
 dabenaahedatiney a thousand inmates. The 
basement and upper stories are built in differ- 
ent styles of architecture, so that the exterior 
is cumbrous and inelegant. The most splen- 
did apartment, probably unrivalled in the 
world, is the great hall of St. George, a hun- 
dred and forty feet by sixty, surrounded by 
forty marble columns in double rows, with 
capitals and pedestals richly gilt. 

Before dismissing the palaces, I may men- 
tion that there is one at a village called 
Tzarskoe Celo, or the emperor’s village, 
twenty-two wersts from St. Petersburg, to 
which Monsieur Djunkorski, one of the coun- 
sellors of state, from whom I have received 
great kindness, drove me in his carriage the 
day before yesterday. In our way we stop- 
ped at the establishment of an enterprising 


English Quaker, who has been engaged for 


some years under government in draining the 
morasses around the capital. He has suc- 
ceeded so well that his house now stands in 


the midst of luxuriant corn-fields, in a spot 
which had probably never before been trod- 


den by man. A little further on, we passed 


through two villages, allotted to a German 
colony, whose industry has diffused an air of 
comfort that contrasts strongly with the gene- 










ral appearance of a Russian village. 
not weary you with a description of the pa- 
lace at Tzarskoe Celo, which exhibits the 
same profuse magnificence as the royal dwell- 
ings at St. Petersburg, but contains only two 
rooms strikingly characteristic ; the one, co- 
vered from floor to ceiling with amber; the 
other lined, half way up its walls, with lapis 
lazuli; the floor being inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 
transacted the chief business of his empire, 
as well as the bed-room, with the hard mat- 
tress on which he slept, cannot fail to be re- 
garded with great interest. 
apartments is said to remain in the state in 
which he left them. 
on the chair, his boots by the door; and his 
pocket handkerchief on the table. 
rooms are consecrated to the memory of the 
deceased. 


five thousand square yards, and capable of 













I will 


The rooms where Alexander sat and 


This suite of 
His hat and gloves are 


These 


Observations on the Gymnotus, or Electrical 


Eel. 


To the description furnished last week, of 


the mode of catching the Electrical Eel, by 


Baron Humboldt, the following very curious 
account from the same source of the galvanic 


or electric properties of that extraordinary 


animal, is a very suitable appendage. 


The galvanic electricity of the gymnotus 


causes a sensation which can hardly be said 


to be specifically distinct from that which is 
occasioned by the conductor of an electrical 
machine, a Leyden jar, or even the voltaic 
pile. The same observation has been made 
respecting the torpedo, or electric ray. In 
the gymnotus, however, the difference that 
does exist is the more striking in proportion 
as the shocks are greater. No man exposes 
himself rashly to the first discharges of a 
strong and highly irritated gymnotus. If, by 
accident, a shock be received before the fish 
is wounded or tired out by the pursuit, this 
shock is so painful, that it is impossible even 
to find an expression to describe the nature of 
the sensation. Ido not remember to have 
ever experienced, from the discharge of a 
large-sized Leyden jar, a shock so dreadful as 
one which I received on placing my feet on a 
gymnotus which had just been drawn out of 
the water. I felt during the rest of the day 
an acute pain in the knees, and in almost 
every joint of the body. A blow upon the 
stomach, a stone falling on the head, a vio- 
Jent electric explosion, produce instantly the 
same effect. We distinguish nothing when 
the whole nervous system is affected at once. 
To experience the difference believed to exist 
between the sensations produced by the voltaic 
pile and electrical fishes, the latter must be 
touched when they are reduced to a state of 
extreme weakness. In that case we observe, 
that the electrical eels and torpedos cause 
twitchings of the muscles (subsultus tendinum), 
which are propagated along the arm, from the 
part resting on the electric organ up to the 
elbow. This trembling, which is now visible 
externally, slightly resembles the very slight 
commotions produced by our artificial electri- 
cal apparatuses. M. Bayon, some time ago, 
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was struck with this difference; and the com- 
mon people, to characterise the nature of this 
extraordinary sensation, still confound, so to 
say, the cause with the effect, and call the 
gyimnotus, Tremblador in the Spanish colo- 
nies, and Anguille tremblante in French Gui- 
ana. In fact, on touching these electrical 
fishes, we seem to feel at every shock a vi- 
bration, an internal trembling, which lasts for 
two or three seconds, and which is followed 
by a painful numbness. 

If the sensation which is experienced on the 
contact of the electric eel be different from that 
which is produced by the voltaic pile or Ley- 
den jar, it is, however, very analogous to 
the pain caused by applying zinc and silver to 
wounds on the back and on the hand. These 
wounds, which I have myself made—one by 
means of the blistering fly, and the other by 
a slight incision—have furnished abundant and 
convincing proof of the relations which exist 
between the effect of electrical fishes, and 
that of the galvanic current established by the 
application of different metals upon the human 
body. 

After having handled gymnoti for four hours 
consecutively, we felt, even till the next morn- 
ing, a pain in the joints of the extremities, a 
debility in the muscles, and a general uneasi- 
ness, which was, without doubt, the conse- 
quence of a long and violent irritation of the 
whole nervous system. M. Vander Lott, sur- 
geon at Essequibo, has published in Holland 
a Memoir on the Medical Properties of the 
Electrical Eel. Mr. Bancroft assures us, that 
at Demerara they are employed for the cure 
of paralytic subjects; but in the Spanish co- 
lonies they know nothing of this property in 
the gymnotus. The ancients, however, made 
use of the galvanic electricity of the torpedo, 
according to Scribonius Largus, in cases of 
headache, megrims, and gout. And such is 
all we know respecting medical electricity 
among the Greeks and the savages of Ame- 
rica. 

Persons most accustomed to electric shocks 
support, with repugnance, those given by a 
torpedo one foot four inches in length; but the 
power of a gymnotus is ten times greater, as 
we have seen by its effect upon horses. It 
often happens, in taking young crocodiles of 
two or three feet in length, and little fishes, in 
the same net with gymnoti, that the fishes are 
found dead, and the crocodile expiring. The 
Indiins, in such cases, say that the young 
crocodile had not time to tear the net, because 
the gymnotus had paralysed and put him hors 
de combat. These terrible fishes, although 
carnivorous and of an aspect hideous as the 
serpent, are nevertheless in some measure 
docile, and naturally of a peaceable disposi- 
tion. Much less active than our eels, they 
readily accustom themselves to their new pri- 
son; they eat every thing that is offered them, 
but without manifesting a great voracity. 
They do not discharge their violent shocks 
unless irritated; and then especially if tickled 
along the under part of the body, at the trans- 
parent part of the electric organs, at the pec- 
toral fin, the lips, the eyes, and especially if 



















































fat. 

Fishes and reptiles which have never before 
felt the shocks of a gymnotus, do not seem to 
be warned of their danger by any particular 
instinct. Although its form and size are ra- 
ther imposing, a little tortoise which we put 
into the same tub approached it with confi- 
dence; it wanted to hide itself under the eel’s 
belly; but scarcely had it touched it with the 
end of one of its feet, when it received a 
shock, too feeble, indeed, to kill it, but strong 
enough to make it retire as far away as possi- 
ble. From that moment the tortoise would 
no longer remain in the vicinity of the torpedo. 
And so, in all the pools or streamlets which 
it inhabits, one finds very few fishes of any 
other species. The gymnotus often kills 
without devouring its victim. It instinctively 
regards as an enemy every thing that ap- 
proaches it. Like a cloud surcharged with 
the electric fluid, he comes upon the fish he 
means to destroy; when at a short distance 
from it, he rests for a few seconds, necessary 


enemy.— Voyage of Humboldt and Bonpland. 


Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania. 
From the Encyclopedia Americana. 


One of the points which have occasioned 
the greatest division of opinion among the 
friends of the penitentiary system, relates to 
solitary confinement. One party contend that 
this should be made the very basis of prison 
discipline, and have carried their principles 
into effect in the eastern penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania: others strenuously oppose it. The 
opinions expressed in the article Prison Dis- 
cipline, in this work, are rather unfavourable 
to the plan adopted in Pennsylvania. As the 
question is one of great interest, and as many 
misconceptions on this subject exist among 
those who are sincerely devoted to the refor- 
mation of prisons, we have thought it not im- 
proper to give, in this place, a view of. some 
of the arguments which may be urged in sup- 
port of the principle of uninterrupted solitary 
confinement. All that will be attempted will 
be to touch upon the main features of the 
question, and to offer some suggestions, de- 
rived from the writer’s own experience, with 
the view of making it appear that the system 
of solitary confinement, as now practised in 
the eastern penitentiary in Philadelphia, is the 
only effectual mode of making prisons schools 
of reformation, instead of schools of corrup- 
tion. The more light there is thrown upon 
this subject, the better for the cause. Strong, 


bours for the good of mankind. 


pieces which he has written on the subject of 
prison discipline. Mr. Roberts Vaux, of Phi- 
ladelphia, addressed to him a Letter on the) those limits of the state in which a conviction 


here the skin is thinnest and least loaded with| production of this gentleman, we shall present 


to our readers various extracts in the course 
of this article. We would also refer the 
reader, for more particular information than 
our limits will allow, to other publications of 
Mr. Vaux, who is indefatigable in promoting 
the education of children and the correction 
of criminals. The publications to which we 
allude are Notices of the Original and Suc- 
cessive Efforts to improve the Prison Disci- 
pline in Philadelphia, and to reform the Penal 
Law of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1826;) a 
Discourse delivered before the Historical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania on New- 
Year’s Day, 1827 (Philadelphia, 1827;) and a 
Letter to Bishop White, the President, and 
other Members of the Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
in No. 8, vol. i. of the Journal of Law (Phila- 
delphia, 1230.)—Before going into the sub- 
ject of this article, we would remark that it is 
believed by many foreigners, that the Penn- 
sylvania penitentiary system has been aban- 
doned in the very state from which it takes its 


perhaps to prepare the storm that is to burst,)name. The following passage from the mes- 
and then hurls his thunder against his devoted| sage of the governor of Pennsylvania to the 


legislature of that state (Dec. 6, 1832,) shows 
that this is a mistake, and throws light upon 
other points in question: —* Our penitentiary 
system,” says governor Wolf, “ as immediate- 
ly connected with the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, is to be regarded as being of the 
first importance, in reference as well to the 
security of the persons and property, as to the 
general morals of our citizens; and, so far as 
regards the eastern penitentiary, the philan- 
thropic advocates of penitentiary reform may 
justly congratulate themselves upon the suc- 
cess with which their exertions have been 
crowned, in bringing so near to perfection a 
system surrounded by so many difficulties. 
The government of this prison has been con- 
ducted, in regard as well to its economy as its 
discipline, in a manner worthy of all commen- 
dation; and the experiment of the efficacy of 
solitary confinement with labour, so far as 
there has been opportunity to test it, has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the most sanguine 
among its friends. On the 25th October, 1829, 
the first convict was received into the eastern 
penitentiary; and from thence until the Ist 
November, 1832, the whvle number admitted 
amounted to 132 males, and 4 females, con- 
victed of various offences. On the day last 
mentioned, there remained in confinement 
ninety male and four female prisoners. The 
whole number discharged between the above 
dates, by reason of the expiration of sentence, 
was twenty-eight: nine died, and five were 
pardoned. One fact, in reference to this in- 


and in our opinion, unfounded prejudices} stitution, bears strong testimony in favour of 
against the system of solitary confinement,|its discipline. It appears that not a single 
are entertained even by men justly esteemed | convict discharged from this prison has ever 
for their enlightened views and strenuous la-|been returned to it; which would seem to 
The late| prove pretty clearly, either that a thorough 
William Roscoe, for instance, was extremely | reformation has been produced, or that a dread 
hostile to the system, as appears from several/ of a repetition of the unsocial manner of life 
| which had proved so irksome before, has de- 


\terred from the commission of crimes within 


. . . . . . | . . 
the skin be touched near the gill-cover. All| Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania, (Phila-| would insure a sentence to the eastern peni- 


these parts seem to be the most sensible, for |delphia, 1827,) from which, and from another|tentiary. ‘The annual accounts of the prison 
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a 
are not closed until the 30th of November.| prisoners from contaminating each other. It|ligion upon the mind, it must surely be those 
I have not, therefore, been able to ascertain,| is a melancholy fact that, wherever a number | of the convict in his cell, where he is unseen 
with accuracy, how far the earnings of the|of persons, who have openly transgressed the |and unheard, and where nothing can reach 
prisoners will be available to defray the ex-| laws of society, or whose characters are cor- | him but the voice which must come to him, as 
penses of the institution. t is believed that,|rupt, are brought together, and allowed to|it were, from another world, telling him of 
for the present, they will pay all except the|have free intercourse with each other, each|things which, perhaps, never entered into his 
salaries of the officers; and it is not doubted| individual has a tendency to sink to the level|mind; telling him of God, of eternity, of fu- 
that, as soon as the prison shall have been | of the worst. ‘The intercourse of the vicious|ture reward and future punishment, of suf- 
fully organised, the entire expenses will be) is mutually corrupting, in the same manner as fering far greater than the mere physical 
defrayed out of the proceeds of the establish-|the intercourse of good men is mutually im- endurances of the present life, and of joy in- 
ment. ‘The experiment made in the eastern} proving. ‘To prevent this contamination, all|finitely beyond the pleasures he may have 
penitentiary has demonstrated the fact, that) agree that, during the night, every prisoner |experienced.” This effect certainly may take 
solitary confinement with labour does not im-| should be separately confined; but many have|place; but it cannot occur often if the convict 
pair the health of those subjected to that spe-| thought that, during the day time, the crimi-|is in his cell only during the night, when his 
cies of discipline. The prisoners work to|nals engaged in common work may be so|time will be principally spent in sleep; and, 
more advantage: having no opportunity for| strictly watched that no communication can|though the nights of winter afford much more 
conversation or amusement, they eagerly de-|take place among them. In order to effect|time than is required for this purpose, men 
sire employment; here all communication is this—which is the system followed at Auburn|{can accustom themselves to very protracted 
cut off; no one knows his fellow prisoner; no| —a very severe discipline has necessarily been |slumbers, especially if they have never been 
acquaintance is formed; no contamination | resorted to. No criminal is allowed to speak |accustomed to reflection, which must be the 
takes place; the convict sees no one, holds to a fellow prisoner: the meals are taken in|case with most convicts. The great object 
communion with no one, except such as will|the separate cells. Beating by the keepers|referred to in the above passage can be ob- 
give him good advice; he is placed in a situ-| must be allowed, or the discipline cannot be|tained, in our opinion, only by separate con- 
ation where he has every inducement to grow enforced; and it can easily be imagined how |finement day and night. The greatest step, 
better, but little temptation to grow worse; severe a discipline is required to suppress that|we believe, which a convict of the common 
here thought and reflection will crowd upon | desire of communication which is so deeply|sort can make towards reformation, is from 
the mind, and prepare it for solemn impres-| planted in human nature, and to counteract |thoughtlessness tothoughtfulness. Few of those 
sions, and for moral and religious instruction. | the artifices of a host of adepts in cunning, to|committed to prisons are accustomed to think: 
The discipline established in this prison; the| suppress looks, signs, &c. Mr. Lynds, who|it is for want of thought that they became 
manner of the construction and arrangement) built the prison at Sing-Sing, in the state of|guilty. Surrounded as .they are, in the Au- 
of the building itself, and of the cells in which! New York, and who must be considered as}burn system, by a variety of objects during 
the prisoners are confined and employed, are/the inventor of the system of discipline pur-|the day, they cannot feel the same inducement 
admitted, by all who bave turned their atten-| sued in the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing,|to reflection as under the pressure of constant 
tion to the subject of penitentiary reform, to} says that his greatest difficulty has been to find|solitude. It is difficult, even for a man ac- 
possess decided advantages over those of any| keepers who were not too lenient. We would|customed from his youth to reflection, and to 
other establishment designed for similar ob-| also refer the reader to a letter written by Mr.|a mode of life which offers a great variety of 
jects, in this or any other country. Foreign-| Edward Livingston (the present secretary of|objects and subjects, to entertain himself in 
ers, whose especial business it has been tojstate, and the framer of the code of Louisi-|long-continued solitude. He must occupy his 
visit the penitentiaries in this country, gene-|ana) to Mr. Roberts Vaux, Oct. 25, 1828,|mind with himself. The writer may be per- 
rally, for the purpose of acquiring informa-/ (and which appeared at the time in the public | mitted to refer to his own experience, having 
tion in reference to the subject of penitentiary! prints,) concurring in the opinion that com-|been imprisoned for a considerable period 
punishment, and its efficacy in producing re-| munication can be prevented only to a certain|during a time of political persecution ; and, 
formation in those subjected to its discipline,| degree, and only by the use of very great se-|though he was not haunted with remorse, and 
have, with one voice, awarded the meed of] verity, if the convicts work together in thejhad more resources, from the habits of his 
merit to that established in the eastern peni-' day time. See also the Introductory Report|past life, than can fall to the lot of most of 
tentiary of Pennsylvania. I have the satis-| to the Code of Prison Discipline, explanatory |the inmates of prisons, he can testify to the 
faction to inform you that, of the 400 addi-| of the Principles gn which the Code is found-|power with which solitude forces a man to 
tional cells recently directed by the legislature} ed, being part of the Penal Law prepared for|make himself the subject of his contemplation 
to be constructed, 100 are finished, and will|the State of Louisiana, by Edward Living-|—a power which can hardly be realised by 
be ready as soon as the plastering shall have|ston; printed separately by Carey, Lea &|one who has not felt it. How strongly must 
become sufficiently dry to receive prisoners: | Carey, (Philadelphia, 1827.) But all this se-|it operate on the common convict! Deprived 
118 more are in a state of forwardness, and| verity is avoided in the system of permanent|of most of the resources of educated men; 
the whole number will be completed in the|separate confinement. Communication, and|constantly reminded of the cause which 
course of the ensuing season.’’ ‘The report) consequent contamination, cannot take place; |brought him into this situation; undisturbed 
to be made upon the eastern prison during the} and yet the system requires neither stripes nor | by any distracting objects; enveloped in silence 
present session of the legislature of Pennsyl-|any punishment in order to enforce it. It|—he needs must think. ‘This power of soli- 
vania, we understand, will contain satisfac-| works calmly and steadily, without subjecting |tude was acknowledged by the wisest and best 
tory proofs of the advantages of the system,|the convict, by continually repeated punish-|of antiquity, who retired from the walks of 
and an account of essential improvements in} ment, to a continual recurrence of disgrace|men to prepare themselves for great tasks by 
the architecture of the prison. In the article| for misdemeanors which the common princi-|undisturbed contemplation. The labour which 
on Prison Discipline, in the body of this work,| ples of human nature are sufficient to in-|the convict performs in his cell, and which is 
it is said that, “ unless some decided advan-| duce him to commit. But even if we could |indispensably necessary, does not disturb him, 
tage is to be gained by a more expensive sys-| obtain entirely the desired end—interrup- | because it soon loses the distracting power of 
tem, (the Pennsylvania plan of separate con-|tion of communication—by the Auburn sys-|novelty; and, though it will engage him suf. 
finement,) it (the Auburn system) ought to be|tem, would this system be desirable on other | ficiently to prevent him from sinking into tor- 
preferred.”” We believe that the Pennsylva-|accounts? The article on Prison Disci-|pid sullenness, (as experience shows,) it does 
nia system affords many advantages which can| pline, speaking of solitary confinement,|not interrupt his contemplations. When he 
be but partially attained by the Auburn sys-|says, ‘In the silence and darkness of night|has once begun to reflect, he must come to the 
tem, or not at all; and that it is the best suit-|the voice of religious instruction is beard ;| conclusion that virtue is preferable to vice, and 
ed, of all the prison systems yet devised, to|and, if any circumstances can be imagined,|can tranquillise his troubled mind only by re- 
the demands of the age. All persons agree| calculated to impress the warnings, the en-|solving on reformation: he must at last seek 
that it is of the first importance to prevent|couragements, the threats or the hopes of re-|comfort in the mercy of that Being who creat- 
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ed him in his goodness, and who will’ receive 
him, notwithstanding his guilt, if he is sincere 
in his repentance. This will be the natural 
course of most prisoners in uninterrupted so- 
litary confinement, judging from the observa- 
tion which we have made on convicts thus 
confined. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ TheFriend.” 


JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


It is well for those who have the privilege 
of membership in the Society of Friends, fre- 
quently to look back at the origin of our reli- 
gious institutions, and to contemplate “ the 
great fight of afflictions,”’ the long and pain- 
ful sufferings, through which our forefathers 
passed, and by the patient endurance of which 
they purchased for us those privileges and 
that liberty of conscience which we now enjoy. 
It is to be feared that we set too lightly by the 
profession of Quakerism, and estimate both 
its principles and its advantages far below 
their real importance. Could we see a living 
exemplification of the zeal and perseverance 
which characterised Friends in the beginning 
—witness their constancy, and even cheerful- 


ness, when subjected to the cruel ordeal of present. 


THE FRIEND. 


costliness of our establishments, at the sump- 
tuous style of our living—at the luxurious 
ease in which our lives are passed, and the 
courtly compliance and graceful air with 
which we shake hands with the world; and 
when they cast a retrospective glance over the 
years of toil and hardship they spent in the 
service of the gospel—how poor and mean 
was their outward entertainment; the con- 
tempt and scorn they met with from the high 
professors of their day; the homely simplicity 
of their houses, and dress, and manners; the 
boldness and magnanimity with which they 
asserted and suffered for the truth; the indus- 
try they practised, and the ardour they felt, 
in the cause of Christ; they would turn away 
from us with sorrow asa fallen and degraded 
people—“ a people whose oppressors are wo- 
men and whose children rule over them”— 
who have sold their birthright for money, and 
their spiritual inheritance “for a thing of 
nought.”’ 

Of those who read these lines, there are pro- 
bably some who will laugh at what they con- 
sider the absurdity of my observations, and 
affect great surprise that any one should be so 
unreasonable as to expect Friends of this en- 
lightened and improved age, to live the sim- 
ple, self-denying lives of their early. prede- 
cessors. With such my business is not at 
I address myself to those, and pro- 


the scourge or the stocks—the unshaken firm-| bably they are much the most numerous class, 


ness of innocent prisoners languishing in 
noisome dungeons, for conscience sake, during 
periods of from three to nineteen years, sepa- 
rated from their bereaved and helpless fami- 
lies, and forbidden to contribute aught toward 
their support—the faithfulness of women and 
children in facing the tempest of persecution, 
fearless of suffering, in order that they might 
maintain their religious meetings when all the 
men were imprisoned,—and the joy and peace 
with which others triumphantly met an igno- 
minious death, rather than violate their testi- 
mony to the truth as it is in Jesus—if the 
spirit of the world has not blunted our sensi- 
bilities, and rendered us indifferent to the 
things which belong to our everlasting peace, 
the prospect must surely put us to shame, and 
sharply rebuke the lukewarmness and apathy 
of the present day. The profession of Qua- 
kerism is now rather respectable than other- 
wise; and as such, we are willing to embrace 


who will concur with all I have said, and rise 
from the perusal of it with the acknowledg- 
ment that a mournful degeneracy has. indeed 
spread over us—and a consciousness that they 
are contributing, by their example and habits, 
to increase and perpetuate it. But when they 
turn their thoughts on their manner of life—on 
the great extent of their business—on the abun- 
dance of their wealth, and the uselessness, in 
a religious sense, with which they spend their 
days; if conviction and condemnation for a 
little moment seize their minds, and give rise 
to some desires for a greater conformity to 
what their judgment approves; yet there are 
so many palliatives and opiates at hand, that 
the smarting of the stroke is quickly allayed, 
and they fall back, with even stronger attach- 
ments than before into the old track. ‘The 
views of mankind, say they, are modified by 
the change of times, and the degree of strict- 


it toa certain extent, but we take care not} the early Quakers is not to be expected now— 
to render any of its peculiar characteristics| the general style of living is more expensive, 
strikingly obvious in our conduct, and rather|and we must yield to the current—this in- 
retire into the shade, as though we felt a little| creased expense demands larger resources and 
ashamed of our religion, than nobly and fear-| more extensive business, and these again ab- 
lessly act out its requirements. How delicate| sorb so much of our time and attention, that 
and refined have we become—how studious of| we find little or none to devote to the pursuits 
mode and polish—how eager to approach as|of religion, or the concerns of the Society— 
near as possible in our houses and furniture| we regret that circumstances impose this ne- 
and persons, to the customs of the world, for! cessity on us, but it is a law which we cannot 
fear we should be thought narrow and bigot-|escape. Some find a plausible excuse for 
ed, or looked upon as mean and old fashion-| the grandeur in which they live, by alleging 
ed. What would a Fox, or Burrough, or a| that their estates are large, and they may as 
Whitehead, think of the liberal and modish well distribute the income in the form of ex- 
Quakers of the present day—so squeamish of penses, as in any other mode; while others 
obtruding their principles on the world, and| make the excess of their incomes an argument 
80 tender of coming in collision with the pre-|for going on hoarding and accumulating 
judices of other professors? They would) wealth;—and though they may reprobate a 
look with amazement at the magnificence and | worldly spirit, and make a show of liberality 


ness and simplicity which marked the lives of| joicing. 
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by some handsome donations to benevolent 
objects, and would be greatly offended at be- 
ing thought avaricious; yet secretly their 
money steals upon their affections, and there 
is & lurking satisfaction and complacency as 
they count over the hundreds and thousands 
which are annually saved to be invested in 
good security. Far be it from me to discoun- 
tenance honest industry—or that prudent fore- 
sight which would provide for the wants of 
sickness or declining vears—but it cannot be 
denied that the inordinate desire of accumu- 
lating wealth is one of the crying sins of our 
Society—that it withers and blights the live- 
liness of our religious feelings, cramps our 
benevolent enterprise, swallows up our time 
and affections to an unwarrantable degree; 
and prepares the way for that selfish feeling 
which so extensively prevails,—wherein “ all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.’”” But we see these evils—lament 
them for a moment—pass an encomium on the 
disinterestedness and self-denial of the primi- 
tives, and then like the hearers of the word, we 
‘* go our way and forget what manner of men 
we are,’—forget the solemn obligations which 
rest upon us as members of the Society to 
labour for a reformation, and by the light of 
our example to exalt that standard of right- 
eousness in the earth, which our forefathers 
reared and supported through such deep suf- 
fering. 

It is time to return to John Gratton. After 
the trial mentioned in my last paper, he was 
several times fined twenty pounds for preach- 
ing at the meetings of Friends; and the neigh- 
bours being disposed to shelter him from un- 
just persecution, none would buy the goods 
which were distrained. This pleased the con- 
stables, who were equally inclined to modera- 
tion, and by returning their warrants to Jus- 
tice Every, who favoured Friends, the pro- 
perty of the innocent was saved from destruc- 
tion. John, however, was freely and cheer- 
fully given up to suffer for the religion he 
professed, as well as to labour for its promo- 
tion. He makes the following acknowledg- 
ment of the gocdness of the Lord in arresting 
the violence of persecution. “ Blessed be his 
name—he suffered the enemies of truth to go 
no farther than he was pleased to give his 
people strength to bear with comfort and re- 
He hath been my rock and stay, 
yea, my portion both for soul and body—he 
hath helped me in all my necessities, and 
stood by me to hold up my head above all the 
waters and tempests. He is my salvation, and 
treasure that will never decay. Praises for 
ever more be given to kim.” 

If there was more simplicity and singleness 
of heart in serving the Lord, in our day, more 
of that true humility and contrition in which 
Friends are dear to one another and the cause 
of Christ precious in their eyes, we should 
oftener realise the blessed privileges and spi- 
ritual enjoyments of which our worthy ancients 
partook, and be enabled to unite in songs of 
living praise to his ever worthy name. 

A meeting which John Gratton held at 
Whittington, was attended by Richard Clark 
the mayor of Chesterfield, who appears to 
have been much affected by his testimony. 
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“ The mayor, cays he, came simply and inno-| had received the truth, and yet through un- 
cently to hear the truth declared, for I was, faithfulness fell away, but when I understood 
preaching when he came in and stood up close| this | was sorry, and went again to Chester; 


by me. I was opening the parable of the|for I had no ease in my spirit for two days and/|and run to and fro, the Lord helping me, with- 
supper, and how those who were bidden made nights: | came there on the sixth day of the} out whom [ could do nothing, for in bim all 
excuses—and showing who the poor and lame) week, and at night [ had a few words before| fulness dwells; and many were convinced, and 
and blind and halt were that the servant was|meat, where an apothecary and his wife were| our meetings were greater and greater, and 
sent out to bring in. The mayor asked me, |at supper. many proved faithful; but the priests raged 
how the lame and sick, &&c. were wounded——| ‘ The next day 1 walked to and fro ee: for | went abroad as much as I could, 











I went; oh! let my soul livingly praise his 
holy name. 


* About this time I went much to meetings, 








and without stopping, | told him they were the market, with a great concern upon my/and kept my trade going too. My family also 
the poor in spirit who received the kingdom, | mind, but had not an opportunity in the street! grew bigger and bigger, and my care was 
and the wounded in spirit who were sensible|to speak to the people. ‘The apothecary got| great to pay all I owed to every body, so that 
of their state, saying, ‘The spirit of a man|me to his house, where both he and his wife| [ was oft constrained to ride many miles after 
would sustain his infirmity, but a wounded |were very friendly; he also told me, that the| meetings, to gain my markets on the second 
spirit who can bear?’ The power of God |unfaithfulness of some in that city had hinder-|day of the week, and the Lord blessed me 
broke mightily through the meeting—the/|ed them, else, said they, we had been amongst) every way. 
mayor cried out, it is true, and wept bitterly,/ you ere this day: I talked with them, and then} ‘ Now many Friends came to visit me at 
and when the meeting was over, desired the! we parted friendly. my house, for the more I travelled and labour- 
Friend of the house to show him where he| ‘“ On the first day I went to Richard Smith’s|ed in the work and service of the Lord, the 
might lie down—he continued weeping sorely | house to the meeting and sat me down, and|more I gained acquaintance with Friends 
for a long time. He was very loving to me/staid an hour or more ere the meeting was|abroad: and I went often to the yearly meet- 
all his days after: but, poor soul, he was very | fully gathered, then I stood up and went nearer ing at London, and there enquired, how truth 
rich in worldly treasure, and it was too hard|to Friends, for it was in a very large room,|spread abroad from nation to nation? And 
for him to give up to stand in a public profes-| and the Lord in mercy was pleased to give us| I was glad, and Friends came in love to see 
sion of the truth with us.”’ a precious meeting, and there was great bro-|me, who went in the love of God to visit 
But however good the intentions of the|kenness of heart with many tears. At the|them; and our town’s people thought that 
mayor might be in going to the meeting, there|latter end of this meeting, Richard Smith they would eat me up, as | heard, and waited 
were others whose motives were not of the|spoke very tenderly, and desired that they|to see me fail in the world; but when it did 
same character, and two who had been sent} who were unfaithful might amend their ways,|not prove so, but rather the contrary, then 
there by the priest of the town, lodged informa-|and for the time to come do better; yet poor they changed their minds, and said, that 
tion against the Friend at whose house the}man, notwithstanding this exhortation, he|the Quakers, as they called them, gave me 
meeting was held, and also against John Grat-| himself after some time did worse than he had| money for preaching; and many such false ac- 
ton—each of whom was fined twenty pounds. |done before, for he wrote against Friends and| cusations and slanders I patiently bore in those 
“ And one Justice Barton of Dranfield,’’|the blessed truth; however he with some others days. 
proceeds the narrative, “ without ever calling | Who opposed the truth were soon afterwards} “Thus the subtle serpent, by his wicked and 
me before him to hear my accuser face to face, |taken away. false reports, laboured to hinder the prospe- 
according to the ancient laws of the nation, sent} “ Another day I was at Wirksworth market,/ rity of the pure truth; yet I saw no way but 
out bis warrants to distrain our goods, and they and the people swore dreadfully, at which my|to give up my cause and the cause of truth, 
took Francis Davenport’s cattle and horses, and | Spirit was sore grieved, and the word of the) into the Lord’s hand, for him to plead it as he 
went to Pleshly fair, and sold most of them, be-| Lord came unto me, saying, ‘Go to the|saw meet. 
fore Francis and I could get thither; but after} Market Cross, and declare against the wick-} ‘ But the priests seeing the magistrates did 
we came and told it in the fair, how they came edness of the people :’ but I was loth to go,| not like to persecute us, laid their heads to- 
by those goods, nobody would buy any more | for I knew many of them to be a rude, wick-|gether, and got out a writ against me and 
of them: and one man who had ignorantly|ed, drunken, swearing people; besides, I did) other two Friends. 
bought some of the cattle, was sore troubled,|not know but they might pull me to pieces,) ‘+ But so it happened that I was gone to 
and said, ‘Had he known it, he would not and therefore I took my horse and went home:| York and those parts thereabouts in truth’s 
have bought them.’ but, oh! I was followed by sharp reproofs|service, and came not home till the writ was 
But the officers of our town had got a and righteous judgments from the Lord, with near being out of date, but the other two 
precedent, and took the same method as the for- which I was in deep sorrow, and I looked for| Friends were taken and sent to prison at 
mer constable had done: they took some goods the renewing of that concern no more. _ | Derby, and were kept long prisoners there. 
away from me, but could sell none, upon “« But the next time | went, when I was in| « After this, they cited me to the bishops’ 
which the constable acquainted Justice Every, the market again, an exercise fell heavy upon} court, to which I went, and when I was call- 
who bid him go his way home, and let it be|™® to go and warn the people. Now I went, ed, I appeared and went up towards the high 
as it was: thus this justice stood in the gap,|°t standing to consult any more, and in the} priest and the others, one of them was called 
and stopped my goods in favour to me froin heavenly power of God declared the truth,| the register, whose name was Nichols of Lich- 
being sold time after time, by which means I and bore my testimony against their great) field, and when I came near him, he looked 
was preserved wonderfully from being plun- wickedness, insomuch that the people were|on me with an envious countenance, saying 
— st poueres-tant-anny Sonny L stepped uipolion aian'nien Webeeaows Gereee ty 
. ad power to hurt me, thou stopped twice} had thee in jail before now;’ but said he, ‘ 
~ ee my ere et eee and sat down, and waited ill ote fresh} will have ude in jail.’ ; 
gan or tae Lord ‘sas endertele aaa motion of life, and the Lord enabled me to} “ Then said I, I have read, that ‘ the devil 
ee ino chi tes Geille, alt we lacuna’ stand up again. When I had eased my spirit 1) shall cast some of you into prison; but I never 
eat God ‘tke Goin Vaid ae isha: glory to. his came away in peace and great joy, and after|read that any prophet, apostle, or servant of 
great and honourable name for sie YW etaaie I came to my inn, some followed me, but it Jesus Christ, laid any man in prison for con- 
wanted « bad to lie on, or bode for my friends, rose in my heart to go out of town, which I} science sake. But Nichols answered again, 
nor food to eat, nor raiment to put on. did. After I was gone, I heard one Justice|* I will lay thee in prison:” then said I, ‘ Thou 
: oe. : : Loe came to the town, and sent to my inn to/ wilt join with the devil.’ ! 
About this time I went into Cheshire, and| fetch me before him, intending to have sent} “ Pray, Mr. Wilson, said he to the high 
had a meeting at Chester, where I met Roger| me to prison, but the Lord delivered and saved priest, (the same who came before to our 
Haydock, Eleanor Loe, and Mary Worrel, of| me out of the hands of wicked men; for this| meeting to persecute us, after he had been at 
whose company I was glad. 


/' justice was a great persecutor of Friends: thus|that called his sacrament,) ‘ Do you admonish 
“In this place there were several men who|the Lord was with me, and kept me wherever|him.’ Upon which I looked for some infor- 
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mation, and counsel; but all he said, was, 
‘{ admonish you to come to church: | admo- 
nish, 1 admonish you to come to church.’ I 
admired at their folly and blindness ; for 
[ expected they would have laboured to 
show me that it was my duty to come to 
church, or that I was in an error; but seeing 
nothing came, but I admonish, I admonish, | 
admonish thee, three times, to make way for 
their wicked court to go on to persecute me, 
and get money; said I to him, * Prithee, 
whether dost thou admonish me for the good 
of my soul, or for the love of my money ?’ 
Said Nichols, ‘I for the love of thy money, 
and he for the good of thy soul:’ with that 
the people made a noise with laughing; for 
they saw it was money more than the good of 
souls, that they aimed at in that wicked court. 
And then the Lord’s power arose in my heart, 
and I was going to declare against them; for 
[saw their wickedness in their high places 
was very great, and from an evil, cruel, per- 
secuting, selfish spirit: but they cried out, 
‘Have him away;’ upon which I was violent- 
ly harried out of their court. At the next 
court | was cited again, and in the mean time 
summoned to appear at the assizes at Darby: 
and the bailiff of our hundred told me, ‘ We 
must go to the clerk of the assizes;’ I told 
him, ‘ We would not, for it was in vain to go 
to him, except we would give him money:’ 
then said he, ‘ You must appear before the 
judge.’ I seemed willing to that, and told him, 
‘It might do well to let him know how we 
were abused by him, and his men the bailiffs;’ 
for we are hurried to the assizes and sessions, 
because we cannot give you money, and peo- 
ple of other opinions that can give you money, 
you leave them at home; yea, said [, to my 
own knowledge, you left one at home for one 
groat: we were many Friends together, and 
when he heard me so free to appear before 
the judge and discover how they made their 
ends of the people in the country; he bid me 
get me away home, if I would: I said, then 
[ would have all my Friends along with me: 
he bade me take them, and away we came 
home, and these greedy men got no prey on 
us. 

* The next day being cited to appear again 
before the spiritual court, so called (but rather 


wicked court) at Bakewell; we went three of 


us: so | came from the temporal court one 
day, and went to the spiritual court another, 
but they all missed of their chief ends of me; 
for they were of Felix’s mind, they troubled 
me the oftener, thinking to get money of me. 
When we came there, the court was removed 
into the inn, to go to dinner; after which they 
held their court in a chamber, where we ap- 
peared; but Nichols said, ‘ He would not take 
mine for an appearance:’ I asked him, ‘Why,’ 
saying, ‘any time that day, while the court 
lasted, would do.’ The priest answered, say- 
ing, ‘You are a people that will not be obe- 
dient to the king’s laws.” I then asked him, 
‘Is the king your ruler 2” To this he was si- 
lent, and bid an apparitor take me away, but 
I staid till the other Friends had done, and 
then went away.” 


(To be continued.) 



















































For “ The Friend.” | Primitive ministers remarked, “If I yet 


FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


The assumption of the ministry by one 


in every Christian. What right to this office 


does any one acquire, by making choice of 
it as a mode of gaining a subsistence? 
at all. 
ences and languages confer a title to the 
office and character of a minister of Christ, 
although attended with the expense of much 
money. 
ed for or purchased by money, than Simon 
Magus could trade with the apostles for power 
to confer the Holy Ghost, by laying on his 
impure hands. 
the love of lucre will make a Christian, and 
certainly it cannot then make a minister of 
Christianity. 
any one to the name of a Christian, and as 


None 
Neither does the acquisition of sci- 


The office can no more be bargain- 


Neither human learning nor 


Regeneration only will entitle 


nothing but the powerful operation of God’s 
holy spirit can effect this work, surely no 
means of an inferior order could make a mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ. If aman is unable 
to teach human science without learning it, 


can he teach others the nature and process of 


true religion without acquiring it by the ne- 


cessary experience in himself? And if he be- 
come a perfect master of Hebrew, Greek, and 


Latin, and all science, and has also expe- 
rienced the regenerating influences of the 
Holy Spirit, still all these qualities would not 


constitute him a minister of the gospel. 


Thousands may possess these whose duty it 
may not be to preach to others. How then does 
the man who assumes to preach because he 
has been at college, know that it is his sta- 
tion in the church? The scriptures cannot 
inform him. He is nowhere named by them 
for the office. And the ordination of others 





| 


pleased men, | should not be the servant of 
Christ.” He, however, did not take pay for 
preaching. A protestant minister on one oc 


class in society, to the exclusion of all others,| casion enquired of a catholic priest, whether 
is an infringement of their rights, and pre-|he really believed there was such a place as 
sents an obstruction to the glory of Christ’s| purgatory. 
kingdom, which ought to awaken reflection 


Without giving a direct answer, 
the priest honestly replied, I am paid for 
preaching up the belief in purgatory, and you 
are paid to preach it down, and there | think 
we had better leave the question—an argu- 
ment in point, and a just elucidation of the 
motives of such preachers. If such a minis 
ter apprehends that the principles of another 
religious body, strike at the foundation of 
his trade, and may eventually endanger its 
existence, would not selfishness lead him to 
strive to destroy those principles, though they 
strictly accord with the doctrines of the New 
Testament? Have not many of the contro- 
versies among Christians been based on this 
motive—to bring grist to their mills? Would 
it be presumed that such who thus act, can 
speak as the oracles of God, or minister in 
the ability which he gives? Do the Holy 
Scriptures say that the hireling cares more 
for the flock or for the fleece? And is it not 
possible that in his most specious displays for 
the welfare of the flock, or the principles they 
profess, he may be mainly actuated by the 
desire to secure their good will, and by that 
means a handsome salary for his services? 
When one of these shepherds leaves a flock 
that affords a light fleece, to take charge of 
one which offers a much weightier yield, does 
it indicate he is moved by a disinterested 
concern for their immortal souls, or the ad- 
vancement of his own emoluments? Did 
Peter or Paul covet any man’s silver or gold; 
or did not their own hands minister to their 
necessities, that the gospel might not be 
chargeable, although the care of all the 
churches came upon them daily? 


A correspondence which took place be- 


who have thrust themselves into it, can give|tween Oliver Cromwell and the Scotish mi- 


no higher authority than they possess. 


It is| nisters, who, like some of their predecessors, 
the sole prerogative of the head of the church,| fled when they saw the wolf coming, may 


to select, anoint, and give authority to any|serve to illustrate the matter, though we do 


to preach his gospel. 


high, and gave gifts untomen. When our 


No man can perform) not regard him as authority in spiritual con- 
the functions of this office, unless he has re-| cerns. 


ceived the gift from him that ascended on 


When he took possession of Edin. 
burgh, after the battle of Dunbar, Oliver sent 
a message to the terrified clergy, that they 


Lord was about to part from his disciples, he| might return to their churches, for he had no 


told them, ** Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain.” ‘As my father hath 
sent me, even so send I you,” and when he 
had said this, he breathed on them and saith 
unto them, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 


quarrel with the Scots nation on the score of 
religion. But the ministers replied, “ that 
having no security for their persons, they 
thought it their duty to reserve themselves 
for better times.”” Upon which, he wrote the 
governor, “that his kindness offered to the 
ministers in that castle was without any frau- 


As every man has thus received the gift, he|dulent reserve, that if their Master’s service 


is to minister the same freely as a good stew- 
ard of the manifold grace of God. “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 

When a person hires himself to perform a 
stipulated service, pecuniary interest, as well 
as duty, leads him to endeavour to please his 
employers. 
pray for them, he would be naturally induced 
to withhold every thing offensive, however 
true or necessary, for fear of being dismiss- 
ed for not pleasing them. But one of the 


was their principal concern, they would not 
be so excessively afraid of suffering for it.” 
* Speaking truth becomes the ministers of 
Christ, but when ministers pretend to a glo- 
rious reformation, and lay the foundation 
thereof in getting to themselves power, and 


If this service is to preach or|can make worldly miztures to accomplish the 


same, they may know that the Sion promised 
is not to be built with such untempered mor- 
tar.’’ In their reply to this letter, the Scotish 
ministers made a further objection to. the 
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a 


conduct of the general, that he had “ open- 
ed the pulpit doors to all intruders, by which | 
means a flood of errors was broke in upon 
the nation.”’ But he had penetration enough to 
discover, that they cared more for a division of 
the fleece, than the dangers of the flock, and 
that their pretence was inimical to the rights 
of every member of the church, and the 
cause of Christ in the earth ; and he accord- 
ingly gave them this reply,—* We look on 
ministers as helpers of, not lords over, the 
faith of God’s people. I appeal to their con- 
sciences, whether any denying of their doc- 
trines, or dissenting from them, will not in- 
cur the censure of a sectary, and what is this 
but to deny Christians their liberty, and as- 
sume the infallible chair? Where do you 
find in scripture that preaching is included in 
your function? Though an approbation from 
men has order in it, and may be well, yet he 
that hath not a better than that, hath none at 
all. J hope he that ascended up on high, 
may give his gifts to whom he pleases ; and if 
these gifts be the seal of mission, are not you 
envious, though Eldad and Medad prophesy ? 
You know who has bid us covet earnestly the 
best of gifis, but chiefly, that we may pro- 
phesy; which the apostle explains to be a 
speaking to instruction, edification, and com- 
fort, which the instructed, edified, and com- 
forted, can best tell the energy and effect of. 
Now if this be evidence, take heed you envy 
not for your own sakes, lest you be guilty of 
a greater fault, than Moses reproved in 
Joshua, when he envied for his sake. Indeed 
you err through mistake of the scriptures. 
Approbation is an act of convenience in re- 
spect of order, not of necessity, to give fa- 
culty to preach the gospel. Your pretended 
fear, lest error should slip in, is like the man, 
that would keep all the wine out of the coun- 
try, lest men should be drunk. It will be 
found an unjust and unwise jealousy, to deny 
a man the liberty he hath by nature, upon a 
supposition he may abuse it. When he doth 
abuse it, then judge.” 

The governor reiterated the complaint, 
“that men of secular employments, had 
usurped the office of the ministry, to the 
scandal of the reformed churches.’’ Crom- 
well admitted the charge of indulging the use 
of the pulpit to the laity, and remarked— 
‘‘ Are ye troubled that Christ is preached? 


Does it scandalise the reforin churches, and! 


Scotland in particular ? 
venant ? 
so. 
would have been willing, that any should 
speak good of the name of Christ; if not, ’tis 
no covenant of God’s approving, nor the kirk 


Is it against the co- 
Away with the covenant if it be 











I thought the covenant and these men) 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The managers of Haverford School, deem 


\it their duty to apprise those who propose en- 
'tering students for the ensuing term, that they 


have reason to believe that the applications 
will exceed the number who can be accommo- 
dated at the institution. It is, therefore, de- 
sired that the names and ages of applicants 
be forwarded as early as practicable, to the 
secretary of the board, No. 39, High street, 
Philadelphia. Great disadvantage having re- 
sulted both tothe institution and the student 
from the admission of pupils after the com- 
mencement of the term, it is earnestly re- 
quested that all who intend to enter the school, 
should be prepared to do so, at the opening 
of the session. The improvements required 
to accommodate the increased number of stu- 
dents, will render it necessary to prolong the 
vacation in the spring, until second day, the 
12th of fifth month next, on which day the 
summer session will commence, and the ex- 
amination and classification of the pupils about 
to enter the school will take place, when it is 
very important that all the students should be 
present. 
By direction of the Managers, 
Cuaries YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 1 mo. 30, 1834. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 
To the Auxiliary Associations. 


The corresponding committee deem it ex- 
pedient to inform the auxiliary associations 
that, owing to the late period at which some 
of the reports have hitherto been forwarded, 
it has been impracticable to notice them in 
the annual report of the parent institution. 
The annual meeting this year will occur on 
the evening of the 21st of the fourth month 
next; and in order that the proceedings of 
the auxiliaries may be introduced into the 
report then to be read, it will be necessary 
that they should be forwarded so as to reach 
one of the undersigned at Jeast two weeks 
previous to that time. 


plicit, conveying all the information relative 
to their operations which may be interesting. 
The following queries are published as a 
guide to the auxiliaries in drawing up their 
report. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures by the association, since its 
establishment, and how many within the past 
year? 


| 2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 


you mention so much, the spouse of Christ.’’| have been sold by the association, since its 


—Neal’s History of the Puritans. C.D. 





Manniep, on 5th day, the 17th of tenth month, 1833, 
at Friends’ meeting at Bradford, Chester County, Pa., 
Josern Bautance, Jr., of Littlebritain, Lancaster 
County, to Zi:tan Emaree, daughter of Merrick Em- 
bree of the the former place. 

[The delay in this notice is through no fault o 
ours.— Ed. } 





commencement, and how many within the 
past year? 

3. How many members are there belonging 
to the association, and what number of fami- 
lies of Friends reside within its limits? 

4. Are there many families of Friends 
within your limits, not duly supplied with the 
Holy Scriptures, and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, 


Dirp at New Orleans, on the 12th ult., SrerHen capable of reading the Bible, do not own a 
Maxriexp, Jr., formerly of this city, in his 29th year.! copy of it? 


It is desirable, that 
the statements should be particular and ex- 


6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends, within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

Joun Pavt, 
162, North Fifth street, 
Isaac CoLuins, 
129, Filbert street. 
Tomas Evans, 
N. E. corner of Third and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia, Ist mo. 1834. 


THE FRIEND. 
SECOND MONTH, 1, 1834. 

—— eee 

At the suggestion of a friend in the country, who 
takes a lively interest in the subject, we have con. 
cluded to transfer to our columns, (see page 131 of this 
day,) the supplementary article on the enitentiary 
System of Pennsylvania, contained in the appendix 
annexed to the last volume of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. We do this the more cheerfully from 
the conviction, that it is a matter intrinsically im. 
portant, that the plan and principles of the scheme of 
solitary confinement, which is essentially that of the 
Pennsylvania system, should be fully understood and 
appreciated, as now fairly and successfully carried out 
in experiment at the eastern penitentiary, near this 
city; and we know of no class of citizens whose feel. 
ings are more likely to be enlisted in the results than 
members of our own religious society. It may be 
well to mention, that the introduction of this article 
in the appendix of the Encyclopedia Americana is 
intended to supply the defects of another contained 
in the body of the work. It appears to us a clear and 
satisfactory exhibition of the subject, which can 
scarcely fail to carry conviction to the understanding 
of every candid enquirer. 














TRENTON TRIAL. 

P. I. Gray has published his Report of the case of 
Decow and Hendrickson vs. Shotwell, decided by the 
Court of Appeals at Trenton, N. J., last summer; em. 
bracing the decision of the Court of Chancery, the 
arguments of counsel on each side, and the final de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals. It is well printed with 
a clean type and on good paper, and forms a handsome 
volume of seven hundred and twenty-three pages. 
Much labour and expense have been bestowed in the 
preparation of the work, and we hope he will be 
liberally encouraged. It contains much valuable and 
interesting matter. 


TEACHER WANTED. 

Friends of the Eastern Quarterly Meeting in North 
Carolina have concluded to establish a select school 
for Friends’ children, under the direction of said 
meeting. They wish to procure a teacher who is a 
member of Society, capable of giving instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and the usual branches of a plain English education. 
To such a man they are willing to pay a competent 
salary. For further information apply to John M. 
Kaighn, near Camden, N. J., or to Enos Sharpless, 
near Chester, Pennsylvania. 

A stated annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held in the committee room on Arch 
street, on second day, 3d proximo, at 7 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Reports from both branches will be read, and of 
ficers for the ensuing year appointed. A general at- 
tendance is desired. 


JOSEPH WARRINGTON, Sec’ry. 
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